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A few critical remarks of a general character may be added. There are 
two standpoints, from which the problems of space-presentation may be 
viewed. There is first the narrower problem of Experimental Psychology : 
How do we arrive at the univocal and uncontradicted order of our presenta- 
tions in space (space taken as immediately given, or as the result of a 
mutual cooperation of all senses) ? There is secondly the wider problem of 
Theory of Knowledge : Is space immediately given, or can it be derived 
from something else ? In reading the theoretical discussions of the author 
and the laws he establishes, one must come to the conclusion that he 
neither realizes the full significance of the second problem, nor aims at a 
proper solution of the same. Whoever intends to derive space from some- 
thing else, from time-succession, for instance, must not start with " different 
parts of the skin," with " combinations of peripheral nerves," with " brain- 
habits " and " average tendencies." The simple assumption that " dermal 
presentations are chiefly founded upon terms alike in kind but differing in 
intensity," does not solve the problem, but confines it only to narrower limits. 
For, if this proposition is correct, why are some successive series of intensi- 
ties brought into spatial order, and others not ? It must be shown, how from 
non-spatial properties, as intensity, quality, and time relation of sensations, 
spatial presentation may arise. That is what the author has not done. He 
does not derive our notions of number and space "from purely successive 
series," but he derives number-, distance-, and figure-estimation from the 
successive stimulation of — spatially different parts of the skin. Therefore 
we may say that the work contributes nothing to the solution of the general 
problem of space, but it is an extremely valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the spatial order of dermal presentations. . « 

John Stuart Mill; a Study of his Philosophy. By Charles Douglas, 
M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood & Sons, 1895. — pp. xv, 
274. 

" We hear nothing of Mill now," a veteran teacher remarked recently to 
the writer, " and a little while ago he was the center of power and interest." 
A new logic and a new psychology have asserted their claims victoriously ; 
a new political economy and a new ethics are in the field. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury individualism and sensationalism, which lived on into this century, 
have given ground to idealism and an organic conception. Mill seemed to 
himself and to his contemporaries to be the champion of ' experience,' with 
all that the word implied for the successor of Hume and James Mill and 
Bentham. The inconsistencies of his logic, psychology, and ethics have 
been often criticized, but in the book before us, Dr. Douglas has traced the 
twofold Mill with rare sympathy and thoroughness. He shows how Mill's 
inheritance of individualism, which appears as sensationalism in the theory 
of knowledge and as egoism in that of conduct, is profoundly modified by 
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other elements of an idealistic nature, and he urges that these latter ele- 
ments are really internal to his point of view, not mere inconsistencies to be 
made the basis of an argumentum ad hominem against his empiricism. 
Dr. Douglas considers Mill as thus furnishing an example of an immanent 
development, all the more instructive because of the unconscious blending 
of different tendencies. It is the aim of this study to disentangle and relate 
these tendencies ; to see "how Mill's preconceptions are partly corrected by 
his half-conscious use of a more adequate logic ; and how in spite of this, 
these preconceptions of which he is never wholly rid, foil his endeavors and 
vitiate his conclusions." This plan is carried out by frequent quotation and 
copious reference. As a whole, this work gives by far the fairest view of 
Mill which has been presented, and prepares the way for a full appreciation 
of his place in the development of English thought in this century. 

J. H. Tufts. 

Die Philosophk der Freiheit. Von Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Berlin, 
Emil Felber, 1894. — pp. 242. 

Freedom, the author asserts, is a fact that stares us in the face, and those 
who deny it do so through misunderstanding. It is obvious that an action 
is not free if the agent does not know why he does it, but how does the 
matter stand with reference to an action which is performed after the rea- 
sons for and against it have been considered ? This involves an inquiry 
into the nature of Thought, for only when we know what Thought is can 
we tell what part it plays in human action. Thought is a principle which 
exists for itself, and from it arise Notions which are applied to the given 
element of experience. The latter element is the necessary consequence of 
individuality, and the function of Thought is to restore the unity of the Ego 
with the world which particularity has broken. Freedom can be under- 
stood by means of this analysis. In action, as in knowledge, there is a 
given element to which the mind adds conceptions of its own. Only, in 
this case, the given does not determine in any way the conceptions which 
the mind applies, and, as these conceptions constitute our motives to action, 
this means that our motives are not determined. 

Monism is the doctrine that the world is given as a duality of subject and 
object, but becomes a unity through knowledge. Thought unites what sen- 
sation has separated. The distinction between subject and object is there- 
fore not absolute and there is no thing-in-itself. Further, Monism means 
that experience cannot be transcended at all, and it therefore excludes 
the notions of End, World-Ruler, etc. All that exists is a multitude of par- 
ticular persons and things forming somehow a unity. It is not made very 
clear why " Monism " should involve this, and no attempt is made to show 
how one can get at the notion of a multitude of individuals, if one is to 
keep entirely to experience on its phenomenal side. Yet the views thus 
assumed determine to a large extent the author's results. Since Monism 



